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Teaching Aids 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Building a Nation—a film-text 
article (pp. 7, 8, 9) 

Floating City—The Queen 
Elizabeth (p. 12) 

Beliboy on the Elizabeth (p. 13) 

American Folklore—Big Foot 
Wallace (p. 14) 


Concepts Developed 
in Theme Article and Film 


Changes in thé cultures of the 
earth's peoples are being brought 
about today with the advent of mod- 
ern technologies. Israel, the seat of an 
ancient culture, illustrates such a 
change. In this semi-arid land irriga 
tion has been a foremost problem. Old 
methods of subsistence farming with 
antiquated tools and inadequate irri- 
gation are giving way to modern settle- 
ments where irrigation and mechanized 
farming produce excellent crops. Old 
cities in which religious influences once 
predominated are contrasted with 
modern cities, the major activities of 
which are the development of trade 
and industry. Immigrants arriving in 
Israel today live in cooperative settle- 
ments and work on farm lands that 
have been reclaimed from the desert 
by modern irrigation. 

“Building a Nation” is based on the 
sound motion picture, “Building a Na- 
tion—(Israel)” of “The Earth and Its 
Peoples” series (United World Films) 


Aims for the Pupil 


lL. Te understand how man’s lite is 
iafluenced by his natural environment. 
2 To see how man’s scientific dis- 
weveries can be used to improve his 
eaviroument 
» 13. To recognize the problems which 
the settlers of Israel have been facing. 


for This Issue 


4. To realize what can be accom- 
plished through teamwork. 

5. To appreciate the pioneering 
character of work being done in Israel 

6. To discover ways in which the 
pioneers of Israel resemble the early 
American pioneers. 

7. To understand the interdepend- 
ence of city dwellers and farm dwellers. 

8. To develop skill in the language 
arts through the use of any of the ma- 
terial in this magazine. 


BUILDING A NATION 
Procedure 

I. Before the pupils have read the 
theme article have them direct their 
thinking toward the solution of the 
following problems: 

1. There is a land where for cen- 
turies the soil has yielded little. The 
summers are long-and hot and dry. 
Winters there are rainy. In the north 
there are swamps. In the south lie dry 
desert lands. Using old-fashioned farm- 
ing methods, people living in this land 
have struggled to raise enough grain 
and olives to feed their families. What 
could farmers and engineers do to im- 
prove this country? 

(Irrigate the semi-arid land and re- 
claim the desert, drain the swamps, use 
modern farm machinery, plant crops 
that will thrive in the improved land 
during the long sunny summers.) 

2. Families of settlers come to this 
land intending to farm it. First they 
must clear away the sand dunes and 
drill to find underground wells. Then 
they dig ditches to carry water to 
fields where they are ping to plant 
orange trees. What kind of temporary 
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homes could they set up while they 
are doing this pioneering work? 

(Discuss the hot climate, the lack of 
trees, the type of shelter needed, the 
tents of desert dwellers; look up the 
word “tabernacle”; find pictures of 
tents used for various purposes.) 

3. Most of the present-day settlers 
of this land have not been farmers all 
their lives. There has been much for 
them to learn and a great amount of 
hard work to do. How do you think 
they could best manage to share the 
work and learn the latest methods of 
reclaiming the land and farming it? 

(Talk of teamwork—learning _ to- 
gether, working together, and sharing 
problems as the early settlers and the 
Western pioneers did in America.) 

4. The hard work of the settlers és 
rewarded with a harvest of food — 
enough for all the families in the group 
and plenty to spare for the people who 
live in cities. Orange groves flourish in 
the sandy irrigated soil. But the people 
need many things for their farm com- 
munity. How can the orange groves 
help them to get these things? What 
developments would you like to see in 
a new farm village where people live 
together in large community buildings? 

(Talk of selling oranges in the city 
markets and then buying goods for 
the farm village—more machinery and 
tools and equipment for houses; talk 
about building a school, a library, a 
dispensary, a bakery’ a laundry, etc.) 

5. In the days when America was 
being settled, boys and girls played 
an important part in the activities of 
the village or the farm community. To- 
day, in Israel, young people are going 
to school where they study science arid 
agriculture, music and languages. They 
are allowed to help in the work of 
improving the land and building up 
the village. What would you suppose 
some of the important work might be, 
and what job would you volunteer for? 
How would you select the work crews 
for the various jobs? 

IL. Read the theme article or see the 
film. 

MISABign Problems 1-5 to groups 
‘@ pupils and ask them to conduct 
round table talks. 


FOLK SONG OF ISRAEL 


David Ben Yaacov, a boy whe lives 
in one of the many farm colonies of 
Israel, speaks and studies in Hebrew. 
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Next issue: March 21 
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Big Foot Wallace 
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example— 
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Te ras 


Big Foot 
Was a 


Whenever outlaws sau 


T he 


man 
him 


outlaws ul ind ran 


4 santafy spider 

Almost knocked him flat, 
But Big Foot Wallace 
Had a cure for that 


He kicked at the knotholes 
In fwe hundred trees 

And healing sweet music 
Floated on the breeze 


FOLKLORE-SCIENCE PROJECT 


4. Pupils how to 
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A Radio or TV Interview 


How i 
Bellboy on the 
television 
that I 
pearing on v« 

ire asking him } 


how he 


transform 
Elizabeth” into a 
interview? Let us 
Middleton is ap 


program and that you 
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ing people mean when you speak of 
getting a berth on a ship? 
Exnest: (reply) 


Queen Elizabeth Quiz 


Ask the pupils to make up a quick 
quiz Elizabeth and to try 
their questions on their classmates. For 


about the 


example 
1. About long is the 
biggest ship, measured in city 
About fiwe blocks long.) 
2. The 


vators? 


world’s 


blocks? 


how 


ship has how many ele- 
35) 

3. The Elizabeth employs approxi- 
mately how many people? (More than 
1,200) 

4. What 
Elizabeth cost tor a 

5. What is the 


port? (Southampton) 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten Questions for o Five-minute Quiz 


passage aboard 
cat? ($10) 


Elizabeth's 


the 


does 


home 


1. What is the biggest ocean liner 
in the world? (Queen Elizabeth) 
2. Name the Texas Ranger who has 
been made the hero of many tall tales 
Big Foot Wallace) 
3. What new nation was founded on 
May 14, :948? 
4. Pipelines bring crude oil to what 


Israel ) 


Israeli city that has many oil refineries? 
Haita 
5. Dairv farming has become a new, 
industry in what 
section of South) 
6. What is the name of the program 
to build up industries in Puerto Rico? 


big, and important 


our country? (The 


Operation Bootstrap) 

What two U. S. neighbors have 
started big highway building programs? 
(Canada and Guatemala) 

8. Cahows 
tinct 
( Bermuda ) 

9. Scientists have discovered that a 
substitute for 
made from a vegetable. Name the vege 
table Okra) 

10. Is the Gold Coast 
north 


Ww hich were believed ex 


have been found on what island? 


human plasma can be 


ym the east, 
(West) 


or west coast of Africa? 





Answers to Quiz-Word Puzzle, p. 17 


Asia b-elephant 
12-Sr 13-darn 
23-nunters: 24-irk 

27 1: 2-te 
l-ahead; 2-Santa 


i-el 
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15-Ed; 16- 
25-die 
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19-stillest 
77-send 
3-interest: 4-at 
14-ND 16- 
hip: 20-Turk 
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William Harvey... . circumnavigator of the bloodstream 


Even the Ancients knew chat the blood in our bodies keeps mov- 
ing. Their own wounds caught them that. Yet, as lately as 400 
years ago, people could only guess bow blood serves the body 
Bad Blood” was thought to cause sickness and the “cure” of 
blood letting was common. This barbarous practice may have 
hastened George Washington's death 


a peculiar English law allowe niy a privileged few 

y anatomy at fest hand. But young doctor Harvey wasn't 

age He managed to get himself appointed surgery lex 

College of Physicians. The work was hard and the 

salary small But now he could prod and pry to his heart's con 

tent. Months passed Harvey grew restless. He had to go further, 
see more before he could solve this mystery of the blood 


When experiment nvinced him that his findings were correct, 
Harvey wrote then wn, in a muxture of Lano and English, on 
odd bits of paper s treasured io che Beiwtish Museum. Modern 


sience has adde knowledge of the heart and blood ves 


sels, but t was Harvey whe pened the way by tracing the 
course of mans Diood through his body by distinguishing 


fteries trom veins proving the function of the heart 


“There are 


and the Squibb seal. They say 


In your drugstore, look for the Squibb name v 


t hiner products made.” 


SEMIS 1m MEDICINE =O. 19 1 4 SERIES GY E. &. SOU'e8 & sone 


Years before that, though, an inquisitive little doctor, William 
Harvey, began to learn the truth about circulating blood 
Harvey's interest in the bloodstream started about 1600 when 
he studied in Italy with the great scientist, Fabricius. Inspired 
by his teacher's own work with the blood vessels, Harvey went 
back to England eager to find out things for himself. 


Research that was the answer. Only ving creatures could 
teach him about the heart and blood vessels. So he assembled a 
strange assortment of frogs and snakes and fish tied tourni- 
quets around their tiny blood vessels, studied their moving 
hearts and lungs even tied up his friends’ arms and legs to 
study the swelling blood vessels. Harvey was a practical man. 
He proved theories by observation 





Harvey's discovery had a profound effect on 
physiology and on surgery. With circulation at 
last understood, bleeding could be controlled 
by science instead of by guesswork. Accurate 
knowledge of the heart and blood vessels shed 
light on respiration, nutrition, disease. Today, 
as in Harvey's time, research is the lifeblood of 
medicine. Pioneers in all fields of healing pool 
their resources for the good of all mankind. 
For nearly 100 years, E. R. Squibb & Sons has 
been developing and making available, at their 
best and purest, the medical products that men 
of genius have devised. 
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No CQ This Issue 
Use your “How Am I Doing?” score 
m your CQ chart 
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|] US" ROWAL AND THE BIKE CLUB BOYS WATCH FROM ‘ Mi 
A SAFE DISTANCE AS A GROUP OF NAVY DESTROY-\ | GLASSES, ROYAL SEES THAT THE 
ERS AND CRUISERS STEAM IN FOR FIRING PRACTICE... 


SWORE 1S NOT QUITE DESERTEDE 





iN A FEW MOMENTS NOW, THE SHIPS 


~_-: MOVE IN AT FLANK SPEED 
AND LAY DOWN A BARRAGE 
ON THAT DESERTED SHORE... 











yOu FELLAS BIKE BACK TO THE 
NAVAL STATION FAST AND GET THEM 


WITH SUPER JET- SPEED, ROYAL STREAKS 
DOWN TO THE TARGET AREA AND ~~ 





TO WARN THOSE SHIPS! I'M 
GOING AFTER THAT KID IN 
THE MEANTIME... 

















PHEWW / LUCKY FOR US 


YOU DID ALL 
RIGHT, BOYS... 


I MADE IT, JUNIOR -- JUST AS WE AND A TERRIBLE 
‘CAUSE IT LOOKS LIKE GOT TO THE TRAGEDY WAS 
THE BOYS WERE TOO LATE! RADIO- ROOM, \ AVOIDED THANKS 














FELLAS, FOR REAL 
SPEED, YOU WANT A 
TIRE THAT COMBINES 
SAFETY AND EASY 
PEDALING. TRY U.S. 
ROYALS, WITH THE © 
SPECIAL BUILT-IN 
SKID CHAIN. THERE'S 


EXTRA MILEAGE 
IN THEM TOO! 


WE HEARD THE TO ROYAL. 
FIRST SALVO! 
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Lebanon, Conn., Is Example of Life in U.S. 


The U. S. State Department has 
prepared a 24-page picture booklet 
to show the world how 
works in a small U. § 

The hook let 


lite nm 


democracy 
town 
des ribe s every day 


I ‘ banon Conn l ‘ bar on is 


» dairy and chicken-farming town 
with a population of 1.650 

About 500.000 copies of the book 
let will be 
other Communist nations, and near 
ly all the rest of the world. The 


booklets will be printed in 15 lan 


distributed in Russia 


guages 
The story of the booklet tells how 
the 


tric ndship and plenty 


townspeople live in peace 
The booklet 
also gives an example of how the 
people settle a town problem 
they agree 
up a new kindergarten for the town 
founded in 1700 
War, it 


was at times the meeting place for 


ma 


democratic way to set 
Lebanon 


During the 


was 


Revolutionary 


Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, and oth 


CGeorge Washington 


er patriots 
The 


selves 


Lebanon them- 
patriots. They 
drew up their own declaration of 
rights and liberties six years before 
the Declaration of Independence 
came into being in 1776 

Supplies of food gathered at Leb- 
saved the Continental Army 
from starvation in 1780 

After the stirring days of the Rev- 
War, Lebanon's fame 
The town settled back 
quietly to enjoy its freedom. In the 


citizens ot 


were active 


anon 


olutionary 
died down 


1920s a number of immigrants from 
Europe settled in Lebanon 

The Lebanon booklet is called 
“An American Community in Ac- 
tion.” 

It is part of a U. S. truth campaign 
to help tell the world about our peo- 
ple and democratic ways 

The State Department is keeping 
secret the way the booklet will be 
distributed in Russia and other Com- 
munist nations 





Lawmakers Elected in Gold Coast 
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Wide World 


The rich Gold Coast Colony in West Africa belongs to Creat Britain. 


The colony's people want 


more = self-government. 


To check 


unrest, 


Britain is setting up a legislature with many powers. Part of the law- 
makers were chosen last month at the Gold Coast's first general election. 


Since 90 per cent of the voters couldn't read or write, the candidates 


were represented on the ballot by pictures. Kodjo (center), one success- 
ful candidate, used elephant as symbol, others used rooster, fish, etc. 


For Big Four Meeting 


As we go to press, delegates are 
holding talks in Paris to pave the 
way for a meeting of leaders of the 
Big Four—the U. S., Britain, France, 
Russia. 

The delegates are deciding what 
topics should be discussed at the 
Big Four meeting. If they agree on 
the topics, the meeting will be held 
in Washington this spring 

The Western Allies—the U. S., 
France, Britain—do not see eye to 
eve with Russia. They warn that a 
Big Four meeting will not be held 
unless Russia agrees to discuss all 
problems causing world unrest. 

Some of the problems the Western 
Allies want to talk about are: 

1. Armed Forces. The Western 
Allies say Russia and its captive na- 
tions are building up their armed 
forces. These large armed forces are 
to blame for world tension 

2. Austrian Treaty. Since 1945 
Russia has blocked action on draw 
ing up a treaty to make Austria free 
and independent 

3. German Treaty. Russia 
refuses to agree on this treaty or a 
plan to unite Germany 


U.N. Firepower Holds 
Communist Manpower 


During the past few weeks, the 
Korean war has been fought within 
a narrow belt of land across the cen 
ter of Korea. Little land has changed 
hands 

U. N. troops are not out to get 
land. They are out to kill as many 
Communist soldiers as possible 


Peace 


The Chinese Communists have a 
tremendous supply of manpower 
The U. N But the U. N 
has great firepower—planes, artillery 
tanks, and guns. U 


does not 


N firepower 1s 
holding the line against Communist 
manpower and killing many enemy 
troops 

As we go to press, U. N. forces are 
inching forward and bringing up 
still more planes, guns, and ammuni- 
tion to the front 





Canada, Guatemala Plan 
Big, Modern Highways 


Our good neighbor to the north is 
planning a huge, modern highway 
It will be called the Trans-Canada 
Highway and will link Canada’s east 
and west coasts 

The coast-to-coast 
stretch 5,100 across 10 
Canadian provinces, from St. John’s 
on Newfoundland’s coast to Victoria 
on Vancouver Island. Plans call for 
the highway to be built by 1957. It 
will be hard-surfaced and will have 
two or more lanes in width, gentle 
grades, and wide curves 

At present many of Canada’s main 
roads are in poor shape and travel 
across the country is difficult 

From south of our border comies 
news that Guatemala plans to build 
several new highways to Mexico. At 
present a car cannot get through to 
Guatemala City from Mexico with 
out being shipped by rail part of the 
route. Better roads in Guatemala will 
enable motorists to travel over paved 
highways from the U. S. to Costa 
Rica and on to Panama 


highway will 


out miles 


100th Factory Opened 
In Operation Bootstrap 


Puerto Rico's “Operation Boot- 
strap” is moving ahead in fine style 
Recently the small island opened its 
100th new factory 1948 

“Operation Bootstrap” began in 
1948 when island leaders started a 
program to build industries. The 
program has been pushed ahead by 
Puerto Rico’s governor, Luis Munoz 
Marin 

Puerto Rico is a little larger than 
Rhode Island, yet has three times 
the population of Rhode Island. The 
rowded island never has been able 
to produce enough food for its peo- 
ple. It never has supplied enough 


since 


obs to give most of the people year- 
round employment 

Under “Operation Bootstrap” things 
ire changing for the better. Puerto 
Rico's 100 new factories soon will 
provide 15,000 new jobs. The fac- 
ories will produce $68,000,000 worth 
if goods every year for the people 
ind for trade. They out 
eather goods, clothing, machine 
parts, shoes, dishes, pearl buttons, 
and many other goods 

“Operation 


wul turn 


Bootstrap” aims to 


build 700 more new factories and 
provide thousands more jobs. Under 
the program, the people are building 
new homes, schools, bridges, roads, 
hospitals, dams, and power plants 
They are improving docks and har 
bors 

Puerto Ricans still have a long way 
to go to better their daily lives. But 
they are showing the world that they 
can “pull themselves up by their 
own bootstraps.” 





LESSONS IN DEMOCRACY 











“I Speak for Democracy.” 

This is the subject more than 
1,500,000 students in the U. S. re- 
cently wrote about in the 1950-51 
Voice of Democracy essay contest 

Shown below with President Tru 
man are the four winners: Ricardo 
Romulo, 17 (son of Carlos P. Rom 
ulo, foreign minister of the Philip 
pine Republic); Robert Burnett, 17, 
of St. Louis, Mo.; Marcia Anne Har 
mon, 16, of San-Bernardino, Calif., 
and Norita Newbrough, 16, of Baton 
Rouge, La 

Each won a $500 college scholar 
Ship and a one-week trip to Wash- 
ington, D. C. and Williamsburg, Va 
Here, in part, are what the four win- 
ners wrote: 


Ricardo Romulo: “I speak for 
democracy, because I hail from the 
Philippines where my forefathers, 
generations ago, did not know it, 
and now thanks to America, my 
country is democracy’s outpost in 
Asia. My people were enslaved until 
democracy came.” 

Robert Burnett: “What does de 
mocracy give you? Anybody ever 
come to your house and take you 
away because you had a different 
idea from that of the President? | 
don't think so. And here's something 
even bigger. You can walk into the 
church you want to, speak and write 
what you think, choose the kind of 
government you want.” 

Marcia Anne Harmon: “I speak 
for democracy because I want free 
dom. I want the right to education, 7 
the right to choose and pursue a 
career, to travel where I wish. I 
want to worship God in my own 
faith.” 

Norita Newbrough: “We, the 
youth of America, have been told 
that the responsibility of building a 
better world is ours to shoulder. So 
now that we know what we're out 
to build, let’s consider the plans- 
communism on one hand, democracy 
on the other. Then with the tools 
that God has given us, let’s make our 
world a democracy.” ; 


Wide World 


Shown with President Truman are (left to right): Ricardo, Robert, Marcia, Norita. 
These young people were the four top winners in Voice of Democracy contest. 
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Science News 


Atomic Engines 


U.S. scientists are about to draw 


plans for the world’s first atom 


up | 


powered airplane engine. It prob 
ably will take several years to build 
the engine 

The engine would run on atomic 
fuel. One pound of fuel 

Uranium-235) would do the work 
of about 6,000,000 gallons of gaso 
line 


atom 


This means an atom-powered 
plane might be able to fly around 
the world 80 times on one pound 
fuel 


An atom-pow ered 


ot atomic 
plane would 


unlimited 


have nearly and 


range 
great speed 

U. S. scientists are also drawing 
up plans for the world’s first atom 


pow ered submarine 


Plasma from Okra 


Okra, a green vegetable, may help 
save lives. U. S. scientists report that 


okra 


can now be used for making 
plasma 

‘lasma, the liquid part of blood, 
is the eded to replace blood losses in 
injured soldiers and other patients 
In “A artime there 1s alwavs danger 
that the supply of blood plasma on 
hand will not be enough 

Okra plasma is made in powder 
form with Then 


a patient's blood 


and mixed water 
it is injected into 


stream 


Cahows Found in Bermuda 


The photo below shows a rare 
sea bird called a cahow. For the last 
325 years cahows were believed to 
be extinct 

Recently a group of U. S. scien- 
tists captured five cahows on islands 
ff the coast of Bermuda. They pho- 
tographed cahows for the first time 
in history The scientists also 
nesting holes and be- 
lieve there are more cahows on the 
islands 

A cahow, the size of a pigeon, has 
a grayish-brown back and a white 
underbelly. Its curved beak is black 
and its eyes are ringed by black 
feathers. It is a graceful bird with 
powerful wings 

In the early 
c ahow 5 


counted 17 


1600s, thousands of 

lived on the Bermuda is- 
From 1609 to 1621 a serious 
food shortage swept across the is- 
land. English settlers on Bermuda 
ate the cahows and their eggs to 
keep from starving. By 1625 there 
seemed to be no more cahows 

The cahow remarkable 
homing instinct. During the day it 
may fly out to sea 125 miles or more 


lands 


has a 


searching for food such as squid 
Yet it can return to its nest, usually 
hidden among rocks, in the dark of 
night 

will 
numbers 


cahows 
large 


Scientists believe 


flourish 


someday 


again in 


Bermeds News Bureau phete from American Museum of Netural Histery 


This is one of first photes ever token of « cahew, which was believed extinct. 


South Turns to Dairy Farming 


Dairy farming is becoming the 
south’s fastest growing industry 
Milk production has increased more 
in the south than in any part of the 
U. S. 

Since 1940 the output of milk in 
southern states has jumped 28 per 
cent. Total gain for the rest of the 
U. S. has been eight per cent 

The south used to buy most of 
its milk from such states as Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey. But all that’s changing 
now 

Today, for example, Florida pro- 
duces all the milk its people need. 
Cows are filling pails to the brim 
in Georgia, Maryland, Virginia, 
North Carolina, and other states. 
South Carolina still buys large quan- 
tities of milk, but it is stepping up 
its dairy farming 

What brought on the dairy boom? 

Since the 1940s, many southern 
farmers have changed from single- 
crop farming—such as cottor—to 
pasture crops. Dairy farming offers 
year-round earnings. In dairy farm 
ing there is little’ damage 
weather or from bugs 

Dairy 
face 


from 


farming is changing the 
of many southern states. North 
Carolina recently started a “Green 
Pastures” campaign to plant 2,000,- 
000 new pasture crops 
make butter, 


milk are springing up 


Factories to 


cheese and canned 
sections of the 
what they'll 


once sold in 


Farmers in other 
U. S. are wondering 
do with the milk they 
the south 


Cattle-killing Plant 


A poisonous weed called haloge 
ton is killing sheep in the 
Halogeton was first found in 
Nevada about 15 years ago. Since 
then it has spread to Idaho, Utah 
Wyoming, Montana, and California 

It now 


many 
west 


threatens other 
which raise huge 
flocks of sheep. Usually sheep do not 
eat halogeton. But in winter, when 
there isn't much grass, sheep may 
nibble on halogeton. Two or three 
mouthfuls of the weed are enough to 
kill a sheep 

Scientists are trying to find ways 
to destroy halogeton. 


western 


mountain states 
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JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC and 
United World Films present 


Building a Nation 


A FILM-STORY based on the sound 
motion picture “Building a Nation—(Israel )” 


At the eastern end of the Mediterranean lies a dry 
and hilly country—Israel. 

Modern Israel is a new nation, born on May 14, 1948. 
Less than three years old, Israel was founded by Jewish 
immigrants. They have kept on arriving from other 
countries. 

Using modern machinery, and modern methods, the 
newcomers have worked to build their new nation in a 
land where for centuries the soi] had yielded little. 

Like other Mediterranean countries, Israel has dry, 
hot summers, and rainy, cooler winters. 

Along Israel's Mediterranean coast stretches a narrow 
sandy plain. East of the plain, dry and rocky hills slope 
upward into highlands. In some places, this hilly back- 
bone of Israel is cut through by valleys. As in all moun- 


tain regions, the higher up you go here, the cooler it 


becomes. 

A sandy wasteland covers the southern portion of 
Israel, the Negev. 

Much of Israel's land is rocky and sand-covered, 
and not good for farming. For centuries Arab farmers 
have struggled here to raise wheat, barley, and olives 
to feed their families. The Arabs are one of the peoples 
who have lived in Israel for hundreds of years. These 
Arab farmers have always been very poor, raising their 
scanty crops by primitive methods. 

Today much of Israel’s desert land has been improved 
by the Jewish immigrants. Most of them have settled in 
farm colonies and made many changes. 

The sand dunes along the coast have been removed 
and citrus fruits flourish in the soil that is irrigated by 
modern methods. 

Water has also been brought to the dry hills, where 
trees have been planted and terraces have been built 
for olive trees and vineyards. 

The swamps in the north have been drained, and 
now wheat and barley, vegetables and fodder* crops 
grow in the fertile soil. 

There have been changes in Israel's cities, too, where 
some of the newcomers have made their homes. They 
have modernized the cities and built up new industries 
and businesses there. 

Let's hear more about this new nation from a boy 
who lives in one of the many farm colonies in Israel. 
His name is David Ben Yaacov. 


& Means word is defined on page 19. 


HEN I passed my thirteenth birthday a few 
months ago, I felt very important, for since then 
I have been allowed to help with the farm work. 

Everyone in our farm village has certain jobs to do. 
The grownups take turns helping to raise crops and 
animals, repair machinery, prepare food, clean and re- 
pair buildings, wash clothes, and plan activities. 

While our parents are busy with their work, we go 
to school. We study in Hebrew, the language spoken 
by most Jewish people in Israel. Science and agriculture 
are our most important subjects in school. Most of us 
want to be farmers when we grow up, and we are eager 


to learn how to improve the soil and how to grow crops _ 


by modern methods. 
Upon reaching 13 we boys and girls spend part of 
each day working in the fields. When I am 16, I shall 


| 


: 
4 


; 


be ready to leave school and give all my time to work ~ 


in our settlement. That is when I shall leave the “chil- 7 


dren’s house,” too. 





Land of Israel (in white 
of the Mediterranean. 


ing their dry, sandy la 





Familées do not live in their own homes in my village. 
The grownups have rooms in large buildings and they 
all eat togther in the community dining hall 

We boys and girls share rooms in the children’s house 
und we eat there, too. In this way, our parents are free 
to work at the jobs that must be done in our settlement 
We sPend our time with our parents whenever they are 
not at work, especially in the evenings and on holidays 

Ry living and working together, we believe we can 

mprove our land in a shorter time then we could if 
each family worked alone. It has not been easy for our 
parents to learn this new way of life. Most of them 
ame to Israel from European countries where they 
ved in their own homes and were not farmers. But 
in this new land, we are al) willing to work and learn 
together in order to help build a strong new nation 


have settled in farm 


Not all of Israels immigrants 
villages like nine. Some formed other kinds ot villages 
own home and bought his 


farms hirmnse 


where each man built his 


own land which he Other immigrants 


went to the cities where they work in stores, offices 


and factories 


We Came Twelve Years Ago 


When my parents came to Israel from Europe twelve 
vears ago they joined a small group who wanted to 
settle a community farm. Coming to this spot on the 
oast, they found dry, poor soil covered with sand 
clune 5 

1 was only a baby then, but my father has often told 
me how he and the other settlers lived in tents while 
they cleared away the sand dunes and drilled to find 
underground wells. Then they dug ditches to carry the 
water to fields where they planted orange trees. When 
there was time the settlers put up modern buildings for 
living quarters and for the dairy animals 

Now we send milk, chickens, and eggs to city markets, 


for we are able to raise enough to help feed the city 


people, as well as ourselves 


: 


Now, too, our large orange groves flourish in the 


sandy irrigated soil. We water the trees with large 


While grown-ups in David's village work, children are in 
nurseries or in school. At 13 boys and girls start to do 
some work At 16 they may leave school and go to work 


Pete: from the Gime “Bullding « Netiee lerar 
David (left) chats with an Arab boy his own age. David 
and his family came to their present home twelve years ago 


sprayers. Near the orange groves are sheds where we 
pack the fruit, and then send it to Haifa, our largest 
seaport. From there, much of it is sent abroad. Our 
oranges have thick skins and stay fresh for a long time 
This makes it possible to send them long distances to 
countries in Europe and North Africa 

With the money which we receive for our oranges 
we buy more machinery and tools. We want to continue 
improving our land so that we can raise more food, for 


our village is still growing. We are always welcoming 


. new settlers to our community; immigrants keep coming 


to Israel every month 

We spend some of our money to build up our village, 
too. As often as we can, we build concrete houses and 
farm buildings to replace wooden ones. Now we have 
workshops, a laundry, a bakery, a dispensary*, a water 
tower, a library. a music room, a kindergarten, a school 
building, and farm buildings, as well as the dining room 
and living quarters 

By selling our oranges, we also earn money to buy 
foods whi h we cannot produc ¢ on our own land Fish 


is something that we buy from settlers in villages in 


* Means word is defined on poge 19 


in David's village the people live and work together. No 
one has his own home. Photo shows community dining hall. 
in some villages the people do own their homes and land 
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Modern equipment like this reaper helps the people of Israel! 


produce enough food to feed themselves and for sale abroad. 


northern Israel. Galilee, as that area is called, is covered 
with swamps. But in some places workers have drained 
off the water into ponds, which have been stocked with 
fish. 

The fishermen settlers of Galilee are farmers, too, for 
they can now plant crops in the rich soil once covered 
by water. As more swamps are drained, more vegetables 
and grains will be planted. More vineyards and olive 
trees will be planted on the hillside surrounding this 
area, too. These hills are bare and rocky now, but hill- 
side terraces can be built there with rich soil from the 
swamps. 

I have gone to Haifa several times with my father, 
when he has taken the village’s oranges, chickens, and 
eggs to market. 

Abba—that is our Hebrew word for “Father”—drives 
the truck on a highway running along the coast to 
Haifa. Many modern roads have been built in Israel 
so that food can reach the cities quickly and arrive fresh 
even in our hot summers. 


Visiting an Arab Family 


As we drive we often see groups of Arabs traveling 
on horseback. These Arabs are nomads who move about 
seeking food for their sheep, goats, and camels. Nomad 
children have a chance to study only when their parents 
pitch their tents for a while in a new place. 

I have met Arab farmers, too. One time, a farmer and 
his son took Abba and me to their village of small mud- 
and-stone buildings. Their house had only one room 
and very little furniture. In the back of the room was a 
raised platform where the family siept and ate. They 
served us strong coffee made with spices. 

Abba told the Arab farmer about the crops which 
we grow in our village, and he added that some of our 
settlers are teaching Arab farmers to grow larger crops. 
Even today, Abba told me later, many Arabs still live 
and farm as their ancestors did in Biblical times. 

Some Arabs do live in the cities of Israel, but in Haifa 
there are many more Jews than Arabs today. Parts of 
this big modern city have been almost entirely rebuilt 
by our settlers. 


“Che Earth and its 


I always enjoy driving along Haifa’s broad, well- 
paved streets and looking at the modern stores, restau- 
rants, and apartment buildings. Someday there will be 
enough such homes for every family that wants one. 
So many new immigrants are arriving now that there 
are not enough building materials to go round. 

Before Abba and I do any sightseeing, we take our 
shipments of food to Haifa’s large new Market Building. 
It is a wonderful place of five stories, including an 
exhibition hall, a restaurant, a garage, storage rooms, 
and sales rooms. ; 

We often explore Haifa’s industrial section, near the! 
docks. Abba always points out the new factories to me.” 
We are all proud of these factories which are making) 
things, such as plumbing fixtures, that we need and 
cannot afford to buy from other countries. 


Newcomers Are Still Arriving 


Near the factory section is the oil zone, with its large 7 
refineries and storage tanks. Long pipelines bring 7 
crude* oil to Haifa from oil fields east of Israel. After © 
the oil has been refined, ships carry it to Europe and 7 
throughout the Middle East. 

I find it exciting to watch cargo ships and ocean liners 
dock at Haifa’s busy port. There are men unloading 
lumber which will soon become buildings in new farm 
villages. Other men are unloading machines which will 
go into new factories, and tractors which will level new 
fields. 

And there are newcomers pouring off the ships which 
come from many different parts of the world. Soon they 
will be new farmers, fishermen, factory and office work- 
ers, and businessmen, all working together to build a 
new nation. 


In the north swamps have been drained and the land used for 
farming. Ponds formed by draining are stocked with fish. 





What heave you just learned about Israel? Take this 
test, score it yourself, and see how you're doing. 
Perfect score is 100. Then be sure to read the questions 
under the heading “TO THINK AND TALK ABOUT.” 


iil, STUDYING FOR THE FUTURE 


Fill in the blank spaces, and underline the correct 
words in parentheses. Each counts 5. Total 25. 


1. ISRAEL'S GROWING PAINS 


Mark each statement either T (true) or F (false) 


Each counts 3. Total 21 


‘ 
1. All immigrants to Israel knew about modern agri 
culture for they'd been farmers in Europe 
2. Some farm settlers live and work together, in 
order to improve the land more quickly 
3. With money received from crops, settlers have 
bought more farm machinery, put up new buildings 
4. More and more food must be grown in Israel be 
cause new immigrants are continually pouring in 
5. Modern highways have been built in Israel to bring 


qui kly 


Arab farmers live in new farmhouses and 


farm produc ts to the cities 
6 Most 
have learned to use new farming methods 
The coming of many new immigrants to Israel has 
reated a housing shortage 


My score 


i. INSIDE ISRAEL 





Study the labels (letters and 
numbers ) on this map of Israel 
Then read the directions and 
follow each one carefully. (Sev 
eral labels on the map are re 
ferred to more 
Each counts 6 


than once. ) 
Total 42 

1. Circle the number show 
ing the largest port in Israel 
) Draw one line under the 
label of the area covered with 
SWarhips 

} Draw two lines under the 
label of Israel's coolest part 

4. Check the label of the 
sandy wasteland called Negev 

5. Place an X under the label 
of the region that was once 
covered by sand dunes now 
cleared away 

6. Place a Y above the label 
of the region where fish are 
raised in man-made ponds 

7. Place a Z above the label 
of the plain where, in irrigated 
soil, many citrus fruits now 











grow. 


My score 


Israeli children, like those in the picture on the left 


Te 


, the language spoken by most 
Jewish people in Israel 

These children’s most important school subjects are 
(foreign languages, science and agriculture, history and 
geography ), for most of them will be (mechanics, teach 
ers, farmers) when they grow up. 


like 
the men in the picture at right who live in Galilee in 
the (southern, central, northern) part of Israel 


Some of them may also become — 


My score 


iV. A VISIT TO HAIFA 
Check the four phrases that correctly deseribe scenes 

in Haifa. Each counts 3. Total 12 

1. millions of lemmings, swarming into the sea 
factory section near the docks 
men unloading tractors and lumber at docks 
oranges from Spain being unloaded at docks 
large oil refineries and storage tanks 


__6. modern apartment buildings 


My score Total score 


To Think and Talk About 


l. The settlers in David's village had to learn a new 
way of life in Israel. Discuss the changes in living and 
working that they had to become used to. 

2. In improving their land, the Israeli have made 
changes in many regions. Tell about these changes 

3. Would David be surprised by any of the things 
you do or see in a usual school day? Why? 


There is no Citizenship Quiz in this issue. Use 
your “How Am I Doing?” score on your CQ chart. 





Learn SECRETS OF PHOTOGRAPHY 


while building 
the Ansco Craftsman 


Only®B22 Complete 


and it’s a cinch to build! 


Take it from me, shutterbugs! Build 
ing your own Ansco Craftsman 
teaches you more about cameras 
than a lifetime of picture-taking. But 
first—let me give you the details 
The Craftsman Camera Kit con- 


tains all parts required to assemble 
a real Ansco camera, one you'll be 


proud to own 

Instructions are enclosed. And 
they're easy to follow! All you use is 
hammer, pliers and screwdriver 


You should be able to construct 
the Craftsman Camera in a few hours 
take pictures with it the same 
day! And while you're building the 
sturdy Craftsman, you'll be learning 
the secre ts of photography! 


Save money in the bargain! 


But, that’s not all—vou 
save money, too! Imagine, 
entire kit costs $3.50 
complete! 

Ask for Ansco’s sensa- 
tional camera - building 
Craftsman Camera Kit 
at your camera store, 
And don’t forget, fer 
fine st results—use extra 
fast Superpan Press Film 





Craftsman Kit contains 
all parts (ine luding lens) 
for assembling a wonder- 
ful camera plus easy -to- 
follow, illustrated in 

structions. Assemble with 
simple hand tools 





Binghamton, New York. A Division of 


General Aniline & Film Corporation. “From Research to Reality.” 


| 
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Queen Elizabeth, world’s largest ship—note size of passengers. 


tbo Queen Elizabeth is the big 

gest ship in the world. She is 
853,673 gross tons*—almost twice the 
tonnage of the world’s biggest battle 
ship, the U. S. S. Missouri 

The Elizabeth is 1,031 feet long- 
about five city blocks. She is almost 
as long as the Empire State Build- 
ing is high. The Elizabeth is 115 feet 
wide. She measures 234 feet from 
keel* to masthead and has 14 decks 

This giant British ship can carry 
2,314 passengers—850 in first class, 
720 in cabin class, and 744 in tour 
More than 1,200 men and 
women earn their living on the ship 


ist class 


For the passengers, the Elizabeth 
is a floating city. There are movie 
theatres, banks, shops, barber shops 
Part oft 


w“ here 


The ship has 35 elevators 
} garage 


the cargo hold is a 
cars are carried The ship's news 


paper, menus and passenger lists 


are turned out in a print shop. You 
can play shuffleboard, 


deck tennis 


ping pong 
The first class gym has 


1 mechanical horse and a mechanical 


amel for passengers who want to 
riding.” Both first class and caBin 
} 


, ' 
class have swimming poois The re 


, 
are playrooms for small children 


rooms for playing cards, chatting, 


dam ng, writing letters an 1 reading 
The total 


witdoor deck space tor 


Manes sun 


toot 


walking, or sitt ng in the 

the size of two and a half 
tie] Is 

Up toward the bow of the ship 

are the kennels. One way passage ft 7 

costs $50, tor a cat $10, for a 

canary about $5. Animals are fed 


anything that thei 


a log 
want 


masters 


® Means word is defined on page 19 


The Queen 


EKlizabeth— 


Floating City 


them to be fed. Each animal has his 
own pen, and there is a special exer- 
cise deck just for animals. If an ani- 
mal gets sick, the ship's doctor takes 
care of him 

Animals are less likely to get sea- 
sick than their masters. About the 
only dogs that have ever been seasick 
on the Elizabeth are Pekingese 

Feeding 2,314 passengers, some 
1.200 crew members, and the ani- 
mals, is no small job. The Elizabeth 
serves some 10,200 meals a day—not 
counting morning beef tea and 
crackers, afternoon tea, snacks served 
after dances, and other between- 
meal snacks 

About 85 per cent of the Eliza- 
beth’s food is taken on in New York 
City. Enough is taken on each time 
for a round-trip. During one five- 
day Elizabeth's chefs 
can plan on cooking and serving 
33,800 eggs, 8,000 pounds of beef, 
3,500 pounds of lamb, 1,500 pounds 
ot veal, 3,200 pounds of turkey, 2.450 
pounds of duck, 3,200 pounds of 
chicken, and 20,000 pounds of vege 
tables, including potatoes 

The kitchens these thou 
sands of meals are prepared are 


crossing, the 


where 
huge, gleaming spotlessly clean, and 
livided into sections. The cooks in 
one section, for example, do nothing 
except make salads; in another sec- 
tion they do nothing except prepare 
fish 

Near the kitchens are the “butcher 
shops” where meat is stored and cut 
up. All baked foods are made on the 


ship. In the “pastry shops” the chefs 
make cakes and pies of all kinds. In 
another “shop” the chefs make 9,500 
rolls and 750 four-pound loaves of 
bread every day. 

For serving meals, the ship has 
100,000 pieces of china, and glass- 
wate, and 26,000 pieces of cutlery. 

As well as keeping track of these, 
crew, members must take care of the 
ship's 21,000 pieces of furniture and 
the 100,000 pieces of laundry which 
get soiled during each trip. 

The Elizabeth's regular run is be- 
tween New York and Cherbourg 
(France) and Southampton, her 
home port in England. Although she 
was built in the 1930s for the Cunard 
White Star Line, the Elizabeth did 
not start her passenger run until 
October 1946. 

The big ship was launched in 
September 1938 at Clydebank, Scot- 
land. Then followed months of test 
runs, of adjustments, and of fitting 
out. 

In 19389 World War II broke out. 
Cunard’s big passenger ships were 
called into service. Stripped of their 
luxury fittings, they carried thou- 
sands of British and U. S. troops 

In six years the Queen Elizabeth 
traveled 492,635 miles and carried 
811,000 Allied troops 

Finally, on October 16,, 1946, the 
Elizabeth, newly fitted out for pas- 
senger service, sailed from South- 
ampton for New York. It was her 
first peace-time crossing. 

(Continued on page 14) 





Bellboy on the Elizabeth 


As told to Patricia G. Lauber 
By ERNEST MIDDLETON 


COME from Southampton, which 

is England’s chief port for fast, 
transatlantic passenger ships. For as 
far back as I can remember, I've al- 
ways wanted to go to sea. Maybe it 
was living on the coast and smelling 
the sea and hearing the foghorns 
and the sirens of the ships that made 
me want to go to sea. Southampton 
is a sailor's town—most families have 
at least one sailor in them. Like the 
other boys in the town, I don’t know 
how many hours I've spent watching 
ships come in and go out or being 
repaired in drydock. 

Anyway, when I was 15, I left 
school. A few months later I went 
to Cunard White Star's head office 
in Southampton and applied for a 
bellboy’s job. 

You don’t just get hired into a job 
: like that. You’ve got to be trained 
first. I was sent to sea training school 
in Gravesend, not far from London, 
on the Thames. 


LEARNING THE WORK 


There for two months I learned 
about seamanship and stewarding. 
In seamanship I learned the parts 
of a boat, how to sail, how to use a 
compass, the parts of a sail, what 
a lifeboat carries. I don’t use any of 
this knowledge aboard ship in my 
work. But if you're going to work 
on a ship, it’s a good idea to know 
something about it, something more 
than just your work. Or if there were 
any trouble and we had to take to 
the lifeboats, I'd need this knowl- 
edge to make myself useful. 

In stewarding I learned mostly 
about dining room work—how to set 
a table properly with all the differ- 
ent kinds of knives, forks, spoons, 
and plates; what the different items 
on the some are fancy 
dishes or have foreign names that 
I'd never heard of before; what the 
different kinds of sauces are that go 
with the meats and other dishes 

After Gravesend I went back to 
Southampton to wait for a ship; that 
means to wait until 4 berth opened 
up on a ship. I had to wait five 
weeks and then I came aboard the 


menu are 


Elizabeth in February 1949. By that 
time I was also 16, which you have 
to be before you can get a berth. 

All told there are 12 of us bellboys 
aboard—one in tourist class, three in 
cabin, and eight in first. I work in 
first class. Our main job is running 
errands for the officers and passen- 
gers. 

We get up at 7 in the morning and 
have breakfast at 7:20; I usually 
have bacon and eggs and coffee. At 
8 we report for duty. At 9 we line 
up on deck for inspection to make 
sure we're all neat and trim. We also 
get a few minutes in the morning 
for a cup of tea. \ 

Lunch is at 12 and we get the 
same food the passengers do. We eat 
in the crew's recreation room and 
when I've finished I usually go out 
on the bow, on. the deck that’s re- 
served for the crew. At 2 we have 
another inspection and then report 
back for duty. We get another break 
for tea in the afternoon. 

We usually work until 6 in the 
evening and then we have dinner. 
After dinner I read, or write letters, 
or play cards or Monopoly. 


Photo by Lauber 
Ernest in his bellboy’s uniform 


A bellboy’s beginning pay is seven 
pounds a month. (One pound equals 
about $2.83.) Then after a year we 
get nine pounds a month. We get 
our food, and our beds, and our uni- 
forms. We also earn tips. 

Our cabins, which we call “glory 
holes,” are quite nice. There are six 
of us, all bellboys, in my cabin. The 
bunks are in two's, one above the 
other. We each have a drawer and 
wardrobe space to hang up our 
clothes. We have a porthole, but it 
doesn’t open because it’s too close 
tc the waterline. One big wave and 
the cabin would be full of water. 

We have two uniforms. Our whites 
we wear only when the weather's 
very hot. Most of the time we wear 
black socks, shoes, and pants; a fitted 
maroon jacket with black trim and 
brass buttons (which we have to 
keep polished); a pillbox hat; and 
white gloves. The gloves are part 
ot the uniform but are always worn 
on the shoulder. 


CHANGING JOBS 


There are different jobs for bell- 
boys and we change jobs every trip. 
This is the only fair thing to do be- 
cause the tips are much better in 
some jobs than others. When I'm on 
duty running errands for the travel 
bureau I get tips from the people I 
do errands for. In a crossing I earn 
about five pounds in tips. The best 
job is opening the doors into the 
main saloon*®. Almost everyone gives 
that boy a tip and he clears about 
$40 and eight pounds 

We like to get some of our tips in 
dollars so that we have more spend- 
ing money when we go ashore in 
New York; we're only allowed to 
draw part of our pay in dollars, 

When we're in port we take only 
one hour for lunch instead of two, 
and we're let off duty at 4 in the 
afternoon to go ashore. When we're 
in New York we bellboys usually 
stick together ashore. We have din- 

(Continued on page 14) 
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Ernest Middleton 


(Continued from page 13) 


ner and then go to see a movie. 

If we get into Southampton for a 
week end, we get the week end off. 
After five round trips, which take 
about three months, we get two 
weeks off at home, and then pick up 
the ship again on her next trip. 

People often ask me if I don’t get 
homesick, being away so much. I 
got over that when I was at Craves- 
end. And I've only been seasick once 
~—for one day during my first trip. I 
like this kind of life very much and 
I like my work. There's lots of op- 
portunity to get ahead if you work 
hard and if you're alert and courte- 
ous. Courtesy is very important in 
our work 

When a bellboy is 17% he becomes 
a boy waiter—he carries out dishes 
from the dining room, brings in food 
from the kitchen, and does small 
jobs like serving hors d'oeuvres* 
When you re 18 you can get a rating 
as a first class waiter. You have to 
spend several years making good in 
that job before you can move up 
again. The next step is to become 
a bedroom steward: he and a stew 
ardess take care of cabins and lug 
gage, draw baths 
passengers 


and take care of 


when they're in their 


cabins 
MY FUTURE 


After that I could become a “ring- 
er”—that's what we call officers, be 
cause of the gold rings around their 
sleeves. I could be an officer steward 
w go away to school and become a 
purser® 

I'll never get to be captain or a 
dex k offic eT 


had enough school ng 


for one thing, I haven't 
But I like 
what I'm doing and I'm pretty sure 
that if I work hard I can get to the 
top in my work 

1 like the Elizabeth, but I may 
not stay on her if there's an open 
of the 
And I wouldn't mind 
waving a job on one of the Cunard 


: for a better job on one 
ther ships 
} 
ships that goes on cruises around the 
world or in the West Indies 

I'm not much of a hand at writ 
ing letters myself, but if you'd like to 
write to me I'd like to hear from you 
My address is: Steward’'s Depart- 
The Queen Elizabeth, c/o 
Cunard Steamship Co. Ltd, 25 


Broadway, New York 4, N. Y 


ment, 


Floating City 


(Continued from page 12) 


One of the fastest ships in the 
world, she makes the crossing in 
less than five days and can travel 
at 30 knots ( about 36 miles an hour). 

TheElizabeth has four propellers, 
each weighing 32 tons. Her rudder 
weighs 140 tons. It contains doors 
and a ladder fitted inside so that in- 
spection can be made when the big 
ship is in drydock. 

The Queen has a double set of 
steering controls, an automatic 
Sperry Gyroscope compass, and three 
radar units—two for detecting ships 
and icebergs and one for detecting 
aircraft 


any other ship. (Her slightly smaller 
sister the Mary has three funnels.) 
But just in case you ever have any 
doubt—you'll find her name spelled 
out on the bow in letters two and a 
half feet high which spread out over 
a space of 67 feet, 9 inches. 





Big Foot 
Wallace 


Big Foot Wallace helped bring law 
and order to the Southwest. He was 
born in 1817 and died in 1899. 


William Alexander Anderson Wal- 
lace is a big name. And it belonged 
to a big man, a daring Texas Ranger 
with long arms and large feet 

Wallace was nicknamed Big Foot 
when a Texan mistakenly accused 
him of stealing. The Texan had 
found 14-inch footprints near his 
house and thought they were Wal- 
lace’s 

“But they're not my footprints,” 
protested Wallace, stepping into 
them. “See, my feet are 12 inches 
long 

“They're still big,” said the Texan 
“From now on I'll call you Big Foot.” 

Soon after, Big Foot Wallace 
joined the Texas Rangers. Early Tex- 


A Wie 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE 


ans enjoyed telling tall tales about 
his adventures. 

They said he won many fights 
with his big feet. One kick from 
Wallace and an enemy would soar 
off into space, never to be seen again 

But Indians and outlaws weren't 
the only enemies of the Rangers 
There was a santafy spider. When 
it bit a man he died in 60 seconds 
The only cure for its bite was listen- 
ing to music. During each day's hard 
work chasing Indians and outlaws 
Rangers sped back to camp where a 
brass band’s music cured them of 
santafy bites. 

One day Big Foot chased some 
Indians clear back to California 
Then he cooled off in an oak forest 
where winds were so powerful they 
bléw the bark off the oaks. 

Suddenly he felt stinging pains in 
his leg. A santafy was biting! “I've 
only a minute to live,” said Wallace 
“I need music.” 

Quickly, he used his head—and his 
feet. He jumped up and kicked a 
knothole in the nearest oak. The 
powerful wind rushed through the 
hole, making a long, low clarinet- 
like sound. For 57 seconds, he raced 
through the forest kicking hundreds 
of oak knotholes. 

At 59 seconds, a series of musica] 
notes echoed through the forest and 
became a stirring marching tune. It 
grew louder and louder and Wallace 
began to feel better. Big Foot's big 
feet had saved him again. 





IF YOU have any questions about im- 
proving your health and appearance, 
send them to: Ann White, “How's Your 
Health?” Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. Prob- 
lems of greatest interest will be dis- 
cussed in this column. 


The Quachin Box 


Q. I am. eager to.get into the Air 
Force when I start my military training. 
Would it help my night vision if I ate 
a lot of carrots and other Vitamin A 
foods? 


A. Only if your night vision is poor 
because you lack Vitamin A. If your 
night vision is normal, it will not be- 
come keener just because you eat large 
amounts of Vitamin A foods. Vitamin A 
helps to keep the eyes normal as far as 
seeing in the dark is concerned. But it 
will not improve already healthy eyes. 


Q. I frequently get hangnails on my 
fingers. Does this mean something is 
wrong with my health? 


A. Hangnails usually start when the 
cuticle around the nails is dry and 
broken. A little care will correct hang- 
nails and prevent them from coming 
back. To help heal a hangnail, first wash 
your hands carefully. Wipe the skin 
around the hangnail with an antiseptic. 
Use a pair ot good manicure scissors 
and clip off the hangnail. Dab on more 
antiseptic. When it is dry, rub a little 
cream or lotion over your hands. To 
keep the cuticle from becoming dry and 














horny, soften it with cream or lotion 
after washing your hands and after ex- 
posure to cold. Never bite off a hang- 
nail or pick at it with your fingers. 


Q. Why does my nose wiggle like a 
rabbit's? Everybody teases me about it. 


A. Nose-wiggling, winking, or twitch- 
ing of the face muscles—which you can’t 
control—may be due to some disturb- 
ance of the nervous system. Better have 
your doctor check you over. 


Oh, Your Aching Back! . . . We're all 
human, and no matter how much we 
know about good posture, there are 
times when we forget about it and end 
up with a first-class pain in the back. 
It usually happens after being curled 
up with a good book, after studying or 
piano practice. Here are two easy ways 
to get the kinks out of your spine: 

Lie flat on your back for a few min- 
utes, on a hard surface—a bench or the 
floor—with your hands clasped under 
your head. 

Stand up and s-t-r-e-t-c-h, moving 
your arms and shoulders in high, wide 
circles. 

* o na 


Toothsome Twosomes. .. . Have you 
ever tried fresh fruit with cheese? It 
makes a delicious snack that adds up 
in body-building vitamins, minerals, and 
proteins, Crisp, cold apple slices and 
American cheese are a tempting new 
kind of “sandwich.” And your first taste 
of a ripe, juicy pear, cut in half and 
spread with cottage or cream cheese, 
will make you wish for more. 


Want a good between-meal munch? 
Chew on something with .a crunch! 


Cook's Corner. ... These Nut Crunch- 
ies, plus a tall glass of milk, make a fine 
snack. 

Blend % cup shortening with % cup 
white sugar and % cup brown sugar un- 
til light and fluffy. Add % teaspoon va- 
nilla and 1 egg (well beaten). Beat 
whole mixture well. Sift 1 cup flour with 
% teaspon salt and % teaspoon soda. Add 
to beaten mixture, then stir in 1% cups 
corn-soya shreds and % cup chopped 
nutmeats. Grease a cookie pan and drop 
mixture by teaspoonfuls onto pan. Fiat- 
ten slightly with a fork. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven (350° F.) about 12 minutes, 
This amount makes about 36 cookies. 


Happy Hunting 
Native Guide: “Quick, there's a leop- 
ard. Shoot him on the spot!” 
Hunter: “Come, come, my good 
man, youll have to be more definite. 
Which spot?” 


Denna Duxbury, Whittier Seheol, Oskaloosa, lows 


Caught in the Act 


Wife: “When you went fishing Sat- 
urday, dear, how many fish did you 
catch?” 

Husband: “Six, all beauties.” 

Wife: “I thought so. That fish market 
has made a mistake again and sent us 


a bill for eight.” 
Rodolfo Flores, 3.N. Thorp School, Se. Chicago, TL 


Quick Reply 


A college freshman telegraphed 7 
home: “No mon. No fun. Your son.” 
His father’s reply: “How sad. Too © 
bad. Your dad.” 


Jimmie Doyle Brittain, Corsicana (Tex.) Jr. 1.8 


An Oversight 


John: “How did you break your ~ 
arm?” 
Jim: “Do you see those porch steps?” ~ 
John: “Yes.” 
Jim: “Well, I didn't.” 


Josephine Green, Hibbard School, Chicago, TL 


Pennies from Heaven 


Flo: “When does it rain money?” 
Joe: “I don’t know, when?” 
Flo: “When there’s change in the 


weather.” 
Lillian Vaesconcetlos, Beebe Jr. H.8., Maiden, Mase 


Worth Mentioning 


Jane: “Mary, why do we always say 
‘amen’ in church and not ‘awomen’?” 
Mary: “I'm not sure, but maybe it's 
because we always sing hymns and 
not hers.” 
Thalis Verres, Payson Park School, Belmont 


Impossible 


College Boy: “Your methods of 
farming are completely out of date. 
Why, I'll be surprised if you get even 
ten pounds of apples off that tree.” 

Farmer: “I'd be amazed. That's a 
pear tree.” 

Catherine Mattson, Valley Intermediate School, Kent, Wash. 


Joke of the Week 


Father: “Well, son, how are your 
grades?” 
Son: “They're under water.” 
Father: “What do you mean by 
that?” 
Son: “Below ‘C’ level.” 
Gene McMullen, School 18, In@lenapelis, Iné. 








Right This Way 


Witle af Oly 


Peggy 


nm, asks 


Washing 


nipia 


What is proper to wear when you go 
baby sitting? 


u should dress neatly. the way you 
i. Don't wear } 


anything that 


Dont wear anything with 
Hoppy » ves that get in the 


ou have to feed the 


way if 
Many 
baby 
ask first 

mother is your employer 


baby 
nothers have no objection to the 


itter wearing “jeans, but 

The baby | 
for the evening. As an employer, she 
things of You 
m time. If feeling 
a cold you should tell her 


tells 


expects certain 


should he 


you 
you are 
i " have 
{ nile ‘ss ahve 
nake 
tain a girl 


If the 
she expects ot 


you it is all right to 


personal te lephone calls or enter 


or bov friend, do not do so 
mother does not tell you what 
sure to ask her 
What is the tele 
e family doctor, the 
fire lepartment the and the 


It | can't 


is there some 


you, be 
que stions such as 
phone number of th 
police 
place where I can reach you? 
get you 


badly else | 


m the te lephone 


can call in an emergency? 


When will you be back? What should I 
do if the baby wakes up? Does the 
baby sleep with any special toy? 


When dining in a restaurant, where 
does a girl put her purse, scarf, gloves, 
and coat? 


A girl usually holds her purse, scarf, 
and gloves in her lap. If this is too awk- 
ward, she may place them on an extra 
chair at the table 
table 


She should never put 
them on the 

There is no reason why a girl should 
not check her coat if she wishes to. But 
most girls wear their coats to the table, 
then drop their coats from their shoul 


ders to the back of the chair 
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single 
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Yep! twelve issues for 254. Mail it with 
the coupon today and TEEN.TOPICS 
will rush to you once a month 


for a whole year 
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Our Old Farm 


We lived on a farm upon a hill- 

The names of our horses were Nancy 
and Bill. 

Our farm was small 
steep, 

Oh! How we needed a good old jeep 

Our cows were old and not much good, 

We had to keep going the best we 
could 

Our land was rocky and very poor 

Oh! How we needed a little more 

The buildings had rotted and fallen 
down 

So we bought a house and moved to 
town 


and the hill was 


Dennis Rumsey, Grode 7 
Corlew (Weshington) Schoo! 
Teacher, Thomas McKay 


Deep Night 
O’er the earth the moon has shone 
Now through the trees the 
moan, 
Yet deep and still the night does lie 
While twinkling stars shine on up high 


breezes 


Then o'er the mountain comes a cloud 
Its path across the moon does shroud 
The night. It darkens; shadows dance 
And among them visions prance 


Then as quickly as it came 
all's the 
ind shadows vanish 


The cloud goes by and same 


Visions away 


And soon the night will turn to day 


Patricia Wagnis, Grade 8 
Stephens H. $., Rumford, Maine 
Teacher, Fanny Caliende 


The Alamo 


The first signs of morning are just 


eastern horizon as I 
old walls of the 


appeanng on the 
stand gazing at the age 
historic Alam 

The building is outlined by the com 
ing ot day The 
related by the scars of age and battle 
The fine about the arch door 
ways and windows symbolize great de 
effort on the 
the Spanish padre sw 


history of the Alamo is 


carvings 
termination and part ol 
ho penetrated the 
wilderness to spre id the Gospel 

cold desolate walls once 
bosom death 
Though they have 
never be 


held 
tr agedy 
they will 


These 
in their and 
passed 
forgotten 

The grounds surrounding the chapel 

re dotted with markers, stating who 
there had fallen to the Mexican lance 
and musket. Every Texan who knows 
the history of the Alamo, 
it as I have seen it, 


and has seen 
will thrill as he sees 
it standing proud, spectral, somber, and 
still. 

Mare Simmons, Grade 8 

4. L. Leng Jr. H. $., Dolles, Texas 

Teacher, Mrs. t. H. Shaw 





quiz-word PUZZLE 


There are 33 words 
in this puzzle. Give 


yourself 3 points for | 


each you get right. Top 
score is 99. 


. One continent on which mystery ani- 
mal is found 
Mystery animal pictured above. 
Sickness, illness 
A male sheep; also, to butt 
Consumed 
Senior 
To mend with weaving stitches 
I iw urd s 
Sailors spe ak of the seven -— <= 
Most quiet 
Men who chase and catch wild animals 
To annoy, to 


abbret 


tale kna ne 


trouble 
lo stop living 

4 peck abbre t 
Transmit: Ships at sea 

land by radio 
Word used to form infinitives 


To the front, forward, in advance 
Colu Maria 
If you borrow you must 


sages to 


bus flagship 

money pay 
on i 

Preposition showing where 

Mystery animal has large, flapping 

One who tells untruths 


Large, graceful tree grown for shade 


Between noon and midnight ( abbret 
North Dakota 


Sleighs 


abbre t 


weird 
of “disse nt.” 
An ocean ve sse] 
Native of Turkey 
Fluid used in pens 
Lieutenant (abbrev.). 
Accomplish, work at. 


Answers this week if Teacher Edition; 
week, in your edition. 


17. Strange, uncanny 
18. Agree, opposite 

19 
20 
21 
29 
28 


| 





Bird Dog 
Betty: “Is Ed’s dog a setter or a 
pointer?” 
Bobby: “Neither. He’s an upsetter 


and a disappointer.” 


Charles Coats, Ford 4.8.. Laurens, 8. C. 





Solution to last week's Quiz-Word Puzzle 

ACROSS: i-do; 3-fox; 4-cages; 6-had; 
JT-north; lLi-ewe; 12-were; 13-die; 14-me; 
16-M.D.; 17-tea; 18-hunts; 20-sun; 2)-shred; 
25-Ste.; 26-yore; 27-tie; 28-N.D 

DOWN l-dog; 2-oxen; 3-fade; 4-caw; 
5-sow; 6-he; &8-red; 9-trim; 10-heed; 14- 
men; i15-eats; 17-tune; 18-hut; 19-shy; 20- 
S.S.; 22-rot; 23-Erin; 24-deed. 


17 
Geography Lesson 


Teacher: “Jimmy, where does your 
coffee come from?” 
Jimmy: “We borrow it 
next-door neighbor.” 
James Cox, Everett Seheol, Sious City, lows 


from our 


News Summary 


Flash:—Robert K. Andrews, the big 
game hunter, has been missing for sev- 
eral days. It is reported that something 
ate him that he disagreed with. 


Larry Sixel. Harbine (Nebr) School 





oR cle-facts 


Way, 4° Apniivwsay Vk Dtaedl. Suenlin 


FIRST WORDS 

“Mr. Watson, come here, | want 
youl” They were excited words, 
but distinct. They came from a 
room 40 feet away. And they came 
by wire —the first words to be 
carried by the first telephone, 
seventy-five years ago this month. 


DISTANT WORDS 


“Vl come, Mr. Bell, but it will take me a week!” 
This was Mr. Watson's reply thirty-nine years 


later. 


He was in San Francisco. Alexander 


Graham Bell called him from New York to open 


the first coast-to-coast telephone circuit. 


WISE WORDS 

Don't be afraid to be different 
was Alexander Graham Bell’s 
advice to young people. 
“Leave the beaten track oc- 
casionally. Look for something 
new. Find it, study it and think 
it through. Cnly by thinking 
can you expect to make really 
big discoveries.” 


Seventy-five years of change and improvement have given America the 
best telephone service in the world — and that’s mighty important to our 


national security right now. 


a BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





Order the NOVEL 
Mr. Peanut 


Mechanical 


Pencil 


25 Pus 


two empty 5c PLANTERS 
SALTED PEANUT BAGS 
or two Sc PLANTERS 
JUMBO BLOCK Peanut 
Bar outside wroppers 





The “Ritepoint’ “mechanical 
Mr. Peanut pencil is precision 
made of the finest materials, 
is 5% inches long—in attrac 
tive colors, and corries an 
extra supply of lead 

and an eraser inside 

the pencil borrel 


oaper if TODAY 
wert fo 


PLANTERS 
PEANUTS 
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line 


uv 6. | 


16th 


5-inches tall 


N HIS Eddie stood 
0 6-feet But he hardly 
was an Apollo. He had an odd, shape- 
less build, with a small head, big chest 


birthday 


wide hips, and rather thin legs 
Everybody liked him. He was a 
good-natured kid with a rollick 
But as an athlete, 
He was just too slow 


smart 
ng setise of humor 
bust 
and awkward 
One day the high school basketball! 
coach caught a glimpse of Eddie's hulk 
for the 
Eddie was willing. He reported 


he was a 


and invited him to come out 


team 


| the next day and thus began one of the 
| big romances in sports history—Eddie 
| and basketball 


He went for the sport—hook-shot, 
and sinker. He never could get 
enough of it. After practice he would 
go home and start all over again in the 
neighborhood playground. And on Sat 
urdays and Sundays, he would practice 
all day 

Eddie learned rapidly He would al 
be slow and would always lack 
stamina. But he now was a ball player 
Then his teammates noticed an aston 


ways 


hing thing. Eddie had developed a 
magic touch. He had become an abso- 
lute dead shot with either hand 
Eddie was now ready for the varsity 
Within two years, he was the city’s high 
the greatest high school player 
in the biggest city in the land. He was 
the idol of his school and neighborhood 
And why not? He not 
ithlete but an “A 
modest boy 


scorer 


only was a great 
student and a fine 


Eddie was now ready to set the col 
lege world on fire. He enrolled at a local 
college 
scorer of a crack freshman team. Every 
knew that these freshmen would 
the next year, but 


and quickly became the high 


body 


be stars nobody 


o' S+rmsling i aakoiades 


Lhiles AND 


America's finest 


silver-plated flute 


Since lo J 


AT FINE MUSIC 
DEALERS EVERY WHERE 


SPORTS | 


Portrait of an Ex-Hero 


dreamed they destined for the 
greatest heights 

After a slow start, the team—led by 
Eddie—entered the famous National In- 
vitational Tournament —and won it! 
Then they entered the National Col 
legiate Tournament—and won that 
It was the first grand slam in history! 
Eddie's picture was plastered on every 
sports page. He had led the team in 
scoring for the vear and was a coming 
All-American if ever there was one 

Eddie didn’t rest on his laurels. He 
played and practiced all that summer 
He came back for his junier year 
primed for a tremendous season. He 
had mastered every shot in the book 
hook, jump, pivot, and set—and with 
either hand! 

Again the team started slowly. Eddie 
had a couple of poor nights, one of the 
stars missed a few games, and the team 
dropped some easy contests. But they 
were still a threat. The experts knew 
they'd be dangerous in the tournaments 

The comeback started in Philadel 
phia. With Eddie tallying 25 points 
they trimmed Temple. Now they were 
red hot. They came back on the train 
singing and joking arriving 
home, they were stopped by two detec 
Would Eddie and two 
please zo with them? They were want 


were 


too! 


Upon 


tives others 
ed for questioning 

Next morning the news came over 
Eddie and his 


“throw 


the radio—terrible news 
two teammates had admitted 
ing” three games for money! Nobody 
could believe it at first. Not Eddie, who 
came from such a good family, who 
basketball so much, who had 
such a brilliant future as a pro in it 

But he had done it. He had sold out 
to the gamblers. For $3,000, he had 
ruined his college career, disgraced his 
family, shamed his college and coach, 
and tainted the name of the sport 

Was it worth it? Ask Eddie Roman 
the ex-hero of City College of New 
York. At the age of 20, he has little to 
look forward to. He 


lov ed 


is finished as a 


| basketball player 


Eddie would gladly give his arm for 
another chance. But he will never get it 
And he doesn’t deserve it. Good kids 
don't put a price on honor, self-respect 
and just plain decency. When Eddie 
took that “easy money,” he didn’t sell 
out just his school and family. He sold 
out himself 

~Herman L. Masin, Sports Editor 





WORDS TO THE WISE 


HOW WORDS CHANGE 


miniature (MIHN-ih-uh-tur; sec- 
ond wu as in unite.) For hundreds of 
years this word has meant “a very 
small portrait.” It also means any 
small copy of a larger object. Both 
if these meanings developedthrough 
a mistake 

Miniare was (and is) a Latin word 
meaning “to color with minium.” 
Since minium was red lead, a picture 
colored with minium was a brilliant 
red 

Such a painting was called a min- 
iatura during the Middle Ages. At 
that time printing presses were un- 
known. Books were written by hand, 
with beautiful, careful lettering. 

Perhaps you have seen pictures of 
these old manuscripts. Often lovely 
decorations were drawn around the 
first letter at the beginning of each 
chapter. These decorations were 
painted in gold and bright colors 
Since red was often used in such a 
decoration, it was called a miniatura, 
or a miniature in Eng’ ish 

These decorations had to fit into 
very small spaces. This is where the 


mistakes come in. Min- is a useful 
Latin stem, expressing sma'|ness; 
many English words have developed 
from it. 

People made the mistake of think- 


ing that miniature had developed | 


from the stem meaning “small.” They 
began to use the word miniature to 
mean “a very small portrait.” Soon 
this became the word’s most useful 
meaning. By then printing had been 
invented, and manuscripts and their 
miniatures were no longer necessary. 

Since miniature—in the sense of 
smallness—was such a handy word, 
people began to apply it to any 
small, careful copy of a larger object. 
Thus, today we have 
trains, dolls, houses, and cars. 


Let's look at some of the words 
which really have developed from 
the Latin stem min—, meaning 
“small.” 

A minority is the smaller section 
of a large group (as opposed to the 
majority ). 


A minute is a small section of an \ 
you see the picture as it will appear 


hour 

A menu is a list which gives every 
small detail of a meal 

A minimum is the smallest amount 
possible 


A minus sign shows that you are | 


to subtract an amount, making the 
first figure smaller. 

To mince food is to chop it into 
yery small pieces 





STARRED ¥* WORDS 


Words starred® in this issue are defined here 


crude (Rhymes with food.) Adjective 
describing a substance that is in a nat- 
ural state; it is raw, not refined. Crude 
oil is an oily liquid found in many 
places in the earth 

dispensary (dihs - PEHN - suh - rih) 
Noun. A place where doctors give med 
icines and medical treatment to pa- 
tents 

fodder (FOD-er; o as in not). Noun. 
Coarse food for farm animals; the 
leaves, stalks, and grain of such fodder 
crops aS com, grasses, rye 

gross ton. A unit that measures the 
total space inside a ship. One gross ton 


equals 100 cubic feet. The Queen Eliz 
abeth has 8,367,300 cubic feet of inside 
space for equipment, engines, officers 
quarters, cargo, and passenger use 
hors d'oeuvres (awr DU-vr’; u as in 


urn.) French phrase for relishes, such 


as olives and radishes, served before a 
meal. 
keel. Noun. Long timbers or metal 


plates extending along the center of the 


y0ttom of a ship 

purser (PUR-ser; u as in urn.) Noun 
A ship's officer who keeps accounts 
and sees to passengers’ needs 


saloon (suh-LOON; oo as in food.) 


Noun. A large spacious room 


HOW TO PRONOUNCE 


Haifa (HI-fuh; i as in ice.) 
Negev (NEHG-ehv or nuh-GEHV) 





miniature | 





you always aim 
accurately with 


argus 75 


en 


You hit the bull’s-eye every time when 
you shoot with the famous Argus 75. Its 
big view finder lets you frame the pic- 
ture as you want it—no spoiled shots 
with funny angles, heads cut off. And 
its always-in-focus lens gives you spark- 
ling, clear pictures in black and white 
or full, natura! color. Ask for the “75” 
at your favorite photo shop. 


THESE 3 BIG FEATURES 


B You get better compositiohf with 


this extra-large view finder. 

You get wonderful indoor shots 
with this fine plug-in flash 
attachment. 

You can't double expose with this 
shutter release coupled to the 
film wind plus the red “ready-to- 
shoot” signal. 


for only 


$4489 


Gnctuding Tax) 
plug-in flash unit, $4.08 extra 
leather carrying case, 
$2.50 extra (prices subject 
to change without notice) 


argus 


CAMERAS INC has Whe Wicheges 
ARGUS 75...COMBINES SIMPLICITY 
+» QUALITY...ECONOMY 








if CANDY WERE GRADED LIKE MILK 


Baby Ruth would be marked 


“GRADE A 


6; > 


. ¢ GRADE A for Excellent Quality 
%& GRADE A for Delicious Food-Energy 
* GRADE A for Good Eating Anytime 


* GRADE A for Universal Popularity 
Always Ask For 


CUR ' i 85 That long hike will seem shorter if you 


fortify yourself with a delicious Baby 

? e Ruth Candy Bar. At ploy or work, 
Fine Cc Candied Boby Ruth helps provide extra food 
f energy. It is good fun, good food 


Also Makers of: BUTTERFINGER, DIP, COCONUT GROVE, MOON SPOON, FRUIT DROPS, MINTS and GUM 





JERE was a triple interest at our 
corner in a recent literary event 
The Women’s National Book Associ- 
ation held its annual dinner here in 
New York a couple of weeks ago. Our 
own Martha Huddleston, director of 
the Teen-Age Book Club and of Scho- 
lastic Book Service, was the 1950 presi- 
dent of the Association and presided 
at the dinner meeting. That was part 
one of our “triple” interest. 

Second, at the dinner, Dorothy Can- 
field Fisher received the Constance 
Lindsay Skinner Award which is given 
annually to a woman of distinction in 
the literary world. Mrs. Fisher's fame 
as distinguished author and critic and 
as a renowned citizen is known to all 
booklovers, but here at Scholastic we 
have an especially warm spot in our 
hearts for her 

More than 25 vears ago Mrs. Fisher 
graciously wrote for us an article 
about Willa Cather. Mrs. Fisher has 
been a member of our Scholastic Writ 
ing Awards jury 
since the Awards 
She also wrote the 
anthology of short 
lastic originally published under the 
title Here We Are, and reprinted as 
Twenty Grand. Yes, there was genu 
ine appreciation in the 
Mrs. Fisher that rose 
lastic table at the 
Book Association dinner 

But that wasn't all. Third, Mrs. May 
Lamberton Becker, as a former recipi 
ent of the Skinner Award 
the guests of honor at the dinner. 
Becker 
Reader's Guide 
ald 


many 


almost every year 
inaugurated 
introduction to the 


Scho- 


were 


stories trom 


ipplause for 
from the Scho- 
National 


Women's 


was one of 
Mrs 
The 
York Her- 

was tor 


of Scho- 


widely known as 
of the New 
Book Revieu 
book 


most 


Tribune's 


vears the editor 


lastic Magazines. We proudly published 


her book ind the “Reading 
Menus” column she created for Scho- 
lastic. Mrs with 
a vengeance. Though she charmingly 
refers to her 78th summer, her spark- 
ling conversation and her 
ergy leave her younger companions 
limp. At the drop of a hat, Mrs. Becker 
hops across the Atlantic to 
daughter. To see her 
treat 


PResipeNT AND PUBLISHER 


reviews 


Becker belies her age 


tireless en- 


her 
was a 


visit 
again 


TOOLS. for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Lebanon 


March 21 in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Lebanon of Yester- 
day and Today, (Limited Supply), 
1950, free, Lebanese Consulate, 12 
East 68 Street, New York, N.Y. Ameri- 
can Interests in the Middle East, by 
Harvey Hall and Carl H. Vass, (Head- 
line Series No. 72), 1948, 35¢, Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38 Street, 
New York 16, N.Y. 

BOOKS: Arab Lands, by Mary Z. 
Brittain, $1.25 (Holiday, 1948). 

ARTICLES: “Syria and Lebanon 
Taste Freedom,” by Maynard O. Wil- 
liams, National Geographic Magazine, 
Dec. 1946. 


Latin America 
March 28 in World Week 


PAMPHLETS: Pictorial Map of the 
Americas, 1950, free, Standard Oil 
Company, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. Economic Development 
of Latin America and Its Principal 
Problems, (UN Publications 50.2.G2), 
1950, 40¢, Columbia University Press, 
International Documents Service, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27, N.Y. Latin 
America, by Olive Holmes, (Headline 
Series No. 65), 1947, 35¢, Foreign 
Policy Association, 22 East 38 Street, 
New York 16, N.Y. Americas, 1950, 
10¢, Pan American Union, 17 Street 
and Constitution Avenue, Washington 
6, D.C, 

BOOKS: Land of the Dawning Mor- 
row; the Awakening from Rio Grande 
to Cape Horn, by Carleton Beals, $4.00 
Bobbs, 1948). Other Young Ameri 
cans, by Delia Goetz, $3.00 (Morrow, 
1948). Latin America, Past and Pres- 
ent, by Russell Fitzgibbon and Flaud 
Wooton, $2.20 (Heath, 1947) 

ARTICLES: “We're Building a Bet 
ter Hemisphere,” by J. W. White, Col- 
lier’s, Jan. 27, 1951. “U. S. Drives for 
Hemisphere Mobilization,” Business 
Week, Jan. 27, 1951. “Latin America,” 
Atlantic Monthly, Sept. 1950. “Latin 
America Looks Ahead,” World Week, 
May 10, 1950. “Secrets of Peace,” by 
A. Lleras, Americas, Jun. 1950. 

FILMS: Americans All, 22 minutes, 
sale, United World-Castle Films, 1445 
Park Ave., N.Y. 29. History and geog 
raphy of the countries south of the 
Rio Grande, and the ways of life of 
the people. Roads South, 20 minutes, 
United World-Castle Films. 
Transportation in the Latin American 
countries. The Bridge, 30 minutes, sale 
or rent, New York University Film 


sale, 


Library, 26 Washington Place, N.Y. 3. 
Economic basis of trade relations be- 
tween Latin America and the rest of 
the world. Good Things Happen Over 
Coffee, 30 minutes, free loan, Associa- 
tion Films, Inc., 347 Madison Ave., 
N.Y. 17. Highlights of people, cus- 
toms, and scenery of Latin America; 
how coftee fosters inter-American trade 
and friendship. Our Neighbors Down 
the Road, 40 minutes, rent, Association 
Films, Inc. An automobile tour, much 
of it on the Pan-American highway, 
from Caracas to the Straits of Magel- 
lan 

FILMSTRIPS: Crops of the Ameri- 
cas, 41 frames, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture, Extension Service, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. The wide variety of Latin 
American products that are used in 
exchange in commerce with the U. S 
Central America, Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. Physical characteristics of 
Central America; major industrial and 
agricultural pursuits 


“Career Blueprint” Series 
March 21-May 9 in Practical English 


Airplane hostess; other aviation jobs: 
Write to U. S. Gov't. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. for Employ- 
ment Opportunities in Aviation Occu- 
pations, Part | (10¢); Postwar Employ- 
ment Outlook, Part Il (Duties, quali- 
fications, earnings, and working condi- 
tions; 20¢). 

Beauty operator: National Hair- 
dressers and Cosmetologists Assn., 212 
5th Ave., New York City 

Selling life insurance 
Life Insurance, 60 W 
York City 

Bookkeeper: Write to the Bur. of 
Labor Statistics, U. S. Dept. of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. for information 
on salaries, hours of work, etc. For in- 
formation on private business schools, 
write to the National Council of Busi- 
ness Schools, 839 17th St.. N. W., 
Washington 6, D, C 

FBI agent: Personnel Office, FBI, 
Room 7204, U. S. Dept. of Justice 
Bldg., Washington 25, D. C. 

Restaurant occupations: Educational 
Director, National Restaurant Assn., 
666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

Lawyer: For specific questions on 
schools, employment opportunities, etc., 
write to American Bar Assn., 1140 N, 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il) 

Accountant: American Institute of 
Accountants, 13 E. 41st St., New York 
City. 


Institute of 
42nd St.. New 
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Off the Press 


Better Learning Through Current Ma- 

terials, edited by Lucien Kinney and 

. Standard Uni- 

versity Press, Stanford, Calif 182 
pp., $3 


Current materials in this coc 
work by California school teachers in- 
clude not only the usual magazine, 
newspaper, and radio-TV sources, but 
field trips, sociodrama (in which stu- 
dents act out parts played by people 
in current situations), experts brought 
into class, community activities, and 
other experiences. Each chapter is the 
work of a committee of teachers and 
the outcome of workshops held over a 
period of years. 

The abundant examples of classroom 
practice cited make it clear that current 
materials can be used to advantage not 
only by English and social studies 
classes but by art, mathematics, sci- 
ence, and other classes. There are chap- 
ters on sources of current materials, ef- 
fective discussion, developing pupil 
leadership, the room display area, and 
evaluation. 

Time schedules reported range from 
the practice of using ten minutes for 
current affairs at the beginning of each 
period to developing units of work on 
current topics covering several weeks. 
Teachers will be sure to derive ideas 
from this velume which will improve 
their own classroom practices 


rative 


The Popular Book. A History of Amer- 
ica’s Literary Taste, by James D. 
Hart. Oxford University Press, N. Y 
531 pp. $5 


Druggists who circulate boo®s may 
be comforted by the knowledge that at 
the end of the 18th century two Boston 
milliners were adding rental books to 
their stock in trade. This is one of hun- 
dreds of interesting notes touched upon 
in this scholarly, but good-humored his- 
tory of books in America. That reading 
tastes were as varied in the colonial 
period as they are today can be dis- 
cerned from invoices which show ro- 
manoes and light fiction keeping pace 
with books of morality and religion. 

Dr. Hart, author of the Oxford Com- 
panion to American Literature, has not 
confined his survey to best-sellers. But 
his story deals with titles ranging from 
volumes carried on the Mayflower to 
some ephemeral choices of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club, always related to 
their historical background. Each chap- 
ter is given the title of a popular book 
of the period which characterizes the 
prevailing taste. This a ape = 

headings as “The A 
son,” “Roughing It,” “The Cilacd Ane 


History Teaching as Seen by English Teachers 


they will have achieved the main objective. . . . The rest of 


they must be content largely to take on trust. . 


rather than the 


. It will 


proven claim of teachers of history that in so 


work is intelligently planned and honestly done they are helping to 
duce citizens who are alert and devoted, people whose minds are 


oped and enriched. 


From The Teaching of Mistery, isswed by the Incorporated Association of 
Mesters in Secondary Schools. Combridge University Press, 1950. 





“The Plastic Age,” and “How to Win 
Friends and Influence People.” 

There is no publisher's formula in this 
book, but readers will find an engaging 
examination of the inter-play of reader, 
writer, and the times in which they 
lived. 


The Oak Ridge Story. The Saga of a 
People Who Share in History, by 
George O. Robinson, Jr. Southern 
Publishers, Kingsport, Tenn. 181 pp., 
$3.50. 


“It's all right, son,” one mother 
wrote, “if you can’t tell me what you're 
doing in Oak Ridge, but I do hope it's 
honorable.” As the wheel of history 
turned, it developed that events in Oak 
Ridge mushroomed into the greatest 
scientific adventure of our times. On the 
typewriter of George O. Robinson, Jr., 
an experienced journalist who was Pub- 
lic Relations Officer for the Manhattan 
Project, the people who built the atom 
bomb come to life. They include the 
harried grocery clerk, the construction 
worker, the school teacher, the house- 
wife, and the atomic physicist. They 
took their places in an area 17 miles 
long and 7 miles wide which had been 
settted in the late 1700's by “rugged 
individuals who helped push back the 
frontiers of America.” 

The Oak Ridge story, as told in this 
thoroughly readable. non-technical ac- 
count, will be of special interest to 
social studies « English classes, 
where the scientific implications of 
atomic power may be de-emphasized 
The saga is highlighted by a careful 
selection of photographs 


The Hickory Limb, by Henry Noble 
MacCracken. Scribner's, N. Y. 212 
pp., $2.75 


Dr. MacCracken in these reminis- 
cences looks back upon 32 years as 
president of one of the foremost wo- 
men’s colleges—Vassar. That it was a 
full-time job is evident from his account 
of relations with trustees, setthing imtre- 
faculty wars, modernizing the curriou- 


{ 


lum, encouraging student self-govern- 
ment, building friendship with the towa 
of Poughkeepsie, ¢ i 
public relations, and raising money for 
the college. This overview of the book 
must not, however, lead anyone into 
thinking that we have here a 
history of Vassar, written by a 
college president. It is the reverse. 
The author was an 
at Yale and Smith betore he was select- 


a sdiwatel uchoam cael 
humorous es which 
story are an indication of his 
to people and problems, life must 
been worth living at Vassar 
students and faculty. 


Historians and Their Craft, by Herman 
Ausubel. Columbia University Press, 
New York. 373 pp., $4.75. 


“Congress, the state legislatures, and 
the newspapers, all exhibited their 
ignorance of the past; all showed their 
lack of the historical insight that was 
required for any intelligent handling 
of current problems,” accordin: 
Andrew White, first President 


to 
the 


cessors is the subject of this disserta- 
tion by an Assistant Professor of History 
at Columbia University. 

Since the roster of past presidents 
of the A.H.A. includes such 
as Bancroft, Winsor, Henry 
Schouler, Rhodes, Mahan, McMaster, 


Channing, 

son, and Beard, students of 

welcome this analysis of their 

of view on the utility of history. 

they were not in 

evident from defenses of 

range from studying the 

past’s sake to re-writing 

the viewpoint of the present. 
Howarp L. Hurwrrz 





